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The Traveler. 


LETTER III. 
—— 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 


—- 

S1r,—Minorca is one of the Balearic 
Islands, famed in ancient history for the 
adroitness of their archers and slingers; 
and no wonder if what is recorded be true; 
for the mothers never gave their children 
breakfast before they had struck a certain 
mark snspended to a tree. You may be 
sure I lost no time in getting on shore; 
and I flatter myself the week I spent in 
Minorca was not lost. I first took a survey 
of the harbour, which is reckoned one of 
the finest in Europe, it being large, and 
perfectly sheltered from all winds, with 
sufficient water for vessels of the largest 
burdens. The British fleet, on the Toulon 
station, frequented Mahon to water and 
refit, there being a dock-yard, extensive 
lazaretto, mast-houses, and every conveni- 
ence, the Royal George and Barfleur, 
{first rates) with several seventy-fours and 
frigates, were then in the harbour; and while 
I rernained there, the Boyne, of 104 guns, 
then quite new, arrived from England, hav- 
ing on board Sir Thomas Maitland, just 
appointed to the station he still holds, that 
of Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the British forces in Malta and the Ionian 
Islands. The entrance to the port is nar- 
row, and defended by batteries; but the 
principal fortification is the celebrated Cas- 
tle of St. Philip; for not relieving which, 
or rather to satisfy the bad passions of the 
ministry of that day, the unfortunate admiral 
Byng suffered an ignominious death. You 
perhaps recollect the affected witticism of 
Voltaire upon the occasion, who remarked 
that he suffered “‘pour encourager les autres.’ 








’{small prices, when I inform you that I 


George Town, between Fort St. Philip 
and Mahon, is a wretched place, and its 
possessors are in perfect unison with 
their possessions. The town of Mahon 
stands at the head of the harbour; about 
two miles from the entrance it is tole- 
tably well built and walled, and from 
the whiteness of the houses has rather a 
cheerful air. The churches are large, but 
disgraced, as they very commonly are in 
Catholic countries, by the multitude of 
paltry pictures and trumpery, displayed as 
votive offerings, about the walls and altars. 
No sooner is the devout follower of the 
Church of Romerelieved from any particular 
infirmity of body, than he procures a repre- 
sentation of the diseased part in wax, co- 
loured to the life; or if he be in good 
circumstances, in silver : sometimes he pre- 
fers a picture in which he is represented on 
his sick bed, with the visible intercession of a 
favourite saint. In either case the offering 
is suspended in the church, accompanied 
with a pecuniary one, which finds its way 
into the pocket of the priest. Although 
one is constrained to respect the pious mo- 
tive, one cannot help regretting the igno- 
rance of such devotees. This custom, a 
remnant of heathenism, is now merely con- 
fined to the poorest classes, and those least 
informed. As the people get enlightened 
it will disappear. Mahon has little com- 
merce, but was, during the war, a very 
lively place, from the number of naval 
officers and seamen dashing about in all 
directions, Jack Tar like, spending their 
hard-earned dollars as soon as they got 
them, and oftentimes in anticipation. The 
markets are well supplied, and teem with 
figs, grapes, peaches, and indeed? fruits of 
almost all kinds, at what we should call 





bought a dozen fine peaches for a penny. 
Time allowing, I made an excursion into the 
interior, in company with two gentlemen, 
who were proceeding to Malta, but were 
waiting to hear the state of health at that 
place, and who afterwards became fellow 
voyagers with me to Sicily. 

We hired asses for our journey, such ani« 
mals being in general use, and with fowling- 
pieces in our hands, took our route towards 
the centre of the island. The roads, if such 
they deserve to be called, are miserable ; 
the face of the country not particularly 
interesting, although in some parts richly 
cultivated. Myrtles and heaths grow wild 
and luxuriantly ; and to me it was new to 
ramble amidst bushes of the former as I had 
wont to do in my boyish days at home, in 
search of that palatable, but neglected fruit, 
the blackberry. I noticed the Indian fig, 
in great plenty, the fruit of which is par- 
ticularly refreshing in the climates un- 
der which it flourishes. We halted at 
a farm-house, if I may so call the resi- 
dence of a Minorkeen husbandman, in the 
midst of vineyards. It was the first time I 
had ever entered a door without being able 
to address the occupants: our host knew 
nothing but Spanish; and I did not then 
possess Italian sufficient to understand, or 
be understood, by the affinity which exists 
between the two languages. It was during 
our stay, a dialogue of signs; a merry pan- 
tomime, rendered more agreeable by the 
hospitable treatment of our host and family. 
Returning to Mahon, we met a crazy old 
vehicle, drawn by mules, apparently ill fed, 
and as ill caparisoned ; the driver, as well 
as the servants behind, appeared to have seen 
better days. The road being narrow, we 
filed singly to the side to let the carriage 
pass. An ancient lady, anciently attired, 
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politely moved, which salutation was, of 
course, returned. Upon enquiry we found 
the personage in question was none other 
than the present Duchess Dowager of Or- 
Jeans, widow of the celebrated Duke who 
fell during the dreadful reign of terror 
which succeeded the French revolution. It 
seems the old lady retired to Minorca, to 
enjoy in quiet the pension allowed her by 
the British government. She now resides 
near Paris, The Minorkeens closely resem- 
ble their Catalonian neighbours, in customs 
and dress. ‘The women wear their hair 
high above the forehead, in a stiff and for- 
mal manner, and are passionately fond of 
large ear-rings and other ornaments. 
Accounts of the most unfavourable na- 
ture having arrived from Malta during our 
stay at Mahon, it was determined to pro- 
ceed to Palermo in the first instance, and 
from thence to Messina ; thus inverting the 
original scheme of the voyage. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, the Pelorus was the ves- 
sel appointed to convoy us to the promon- 
tory of that name, and I again embarked 
and left Minorca without regret, anxious to 
behold the wonders, as well as beauties, 
which Sicily presented to my imagination. 

A few days after leaving Mahon we were 
unexpectedly visited, one forenoon, by our 
Commodore, Captain Gambier, upon the old 
errand of procuring seamen. The gallant 
Captain, however, forgot the object of his 
visit over a Welsh rabbit and a bottle of 
brown stout; for he had been cruising four 
montlis upon the same station, and the sight 
of old English fare was reviving. My civi- 
lities were early reciprocated, as Captain G, 
very politely invited me to dine with him the 
next day, should the weather prove favour- 
able, a provision always. necessary in visiting 
at sea. 

This invitation I was reluctantly obliged to 
decline from mistaken motives of prudence ; 
the master of our vessel fearing it might 
subject us to inconvenience, in regard to the 
quarantine, on arriving at the destined 
port, should the fact transpire. Little did 
I then anticipate the unjust captivity I after- 
wards endured. I had opportunities of 


knowing, while under the protection of the 
Pelorus, and I mention it with pleasure, 
that the crew of that vessel were much 
attached to their commander, who secured, 
by a proper behaviour, their, attention to 
their duty, without an instance of corporeal 


some other vessels I could name, produced 
such a degree of mutual hatred between 
officers and men, that desertion was the 
sure consequences of opportunity. Light 
winds slowly carried us past the mountains 
of Sardinia; and after many a long look 
from the mast head, to which, in fine wea- 
ther, I went daily, Maretimo, the most wes- 
ternly of the ancient GEgades appeared blue 
above the horizon. Here ous Commodore 
took his ‘departure, after having made the 
signal for the vessels to make the best of 
their way into port. For several days we 
were struggling against contrary winds to 
weather Cape di Gallo, during which time 
we were often sufficiently near the coast to 
enjoy the sight of the rich corn-fields and 
vineyards with which the valleys seemed 
covered. An adverse wind is the more pro- 
voking if it assail you when in sight of the 
wished for port; every hour then seems a 
day, and what in the boundless expanse 
amused then fails in a great measure to be- 
guile the time. Whether from wishing or 
praying, the west wind at length blew, and 
passing the celebrated Mount Pelegrino, 
which I shall hereafter describe, we found 
ourselves at anchor in the enchanting bay of 
Palermo, immediately opposite, and not far 
distant from, the city. 

We were visited by the health police, and 
for our consolation, declared in quarantine, 
in consequence of the plague continuing its 
ravages at Malta, and our having touched 
at Gibraltar and Mahon. The vessels were, 
however, permitted to discharge their mer- 
chandise at the Lazaretto; but all inter- 
course with the shore, except at that place, 
was forbidden by the health office, under pain 
of death: and indeed the first object I dis- 
cerned at the latter was a gallows, with the 
fatal rope in terrorem, You may readily 
suppose that we required no broader hint 
that it was necessary to keep to the letter of 
the law. The mode of execution in Sicily, 
by hanging, is extremely cruel, and accords 
with the semi-barbarism ofits inhabitants. I 
will endeavour to explain it, as described to 
me. On the knot or noose there is a wooden 
trencher pierced in the centre, through 
which the rope passes; on this the execu- 
tioner sets his feet, one at each side, and as 
soon as the cart is withdrawn, stamps until 
the poor culprit’s neck is dislocated, and 
then the revolting operation ends. Beg- 
ging pardon for this elegant digression, 





punishment; while a different course, in 





I assure you I felt my imprisonment before 





Palermo very severe, although but for a 
few days’ duration. The splendour of the 
city, with its numerous domes and towers, 
the superb palaces which line the shore, the 
beautiful gardens and suburbs, and, above 
all, the elegant and lively promenade in the 
evenings, were so many objects to render 
my confinement more irksome. Almost the 
first thing on our arrival was to rid the cabin 
of a number of packages which the captain’s 
greediness of gain had induced him to take 
in the space allotted for his own and pas- 
sengers’ comfort ; and which had, from our 
leaving England, obliged us to move more 
horizontal than upright, not to speak of the 
inconvenience from such an arrangement in 
regard to ventilation, which became doubly 
necessary from the change of climate. Be- 
ing assured I had nothing to fear, I freely 
exercised myself in swimming, and used to 
plunge into the clear and almost tepid water 
at almost all seasons; never experiencing 
the least inconvenience from remaining in 
the same for an hour or more at a time. 
Whilst before Palermo, the news arrived of 
the decisive victory of the allied armies over 
the French at Leipsic ; and two days after, 
his Excellency Lord William Bentinck made 
his appearance in the Swiftsure, 74, from 
Spain. Lord B.had' the advantage of us poor 
mercantile men, as he landed immediately; 
men of war, except under particular cir- 
cumstances, not being liable to quarantines. 
In consequence of these splendid achieve- 
ments, the garrison of Palermo, consisting 
of British, Neapolitans, and Sicilians, toge- 
ther with the ships of war, celebrated the 
event by royal salutes, feux de joie, &e. 
The troops, flanked by artillery, were 
formed along the Marina, a delightful road 
upon the strand, about sun-set: and, asin 
this latitude there is little or no twilight, 
the running fire of musketry for near a mile 
in the dark, had a most beautiful effect. 
The men of war were illuminated, the most 
conspicuous of which was the Havannah 
frigate, which displayed blue lights at the 
extremities of her masts, yards, &c. ‘The 
vessels destined for Messina having com- 
pleted their discharging, we set sail, four in 
company, witha light breeze, baving pre- 
viously made an agreement to keep as near 
each other as convenient, and assist in 
mutual protection. For twelve hours we 
were becalmed nearly opposite the Bay of 
Palermo, but night bringing with it a fine 
westerly wind, we pursued our voyage mer- 
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rily, passing the CEolian or Lipari islands, at 
the rate of nine or ten knots (or miles) per 
hour. Between these islands and the Straits 
of Messina, we descried a small vessel, 
which we soon made out to be one of the 
enemy's gun-boats from Calabria. By her 
manceuvring it was very evident she aimed 
at singling out her prey ; but as the sight of 
this tri-coloured stranger(who, however, did 
not hoist her flag) sufficed to warn us of 
danger, and cause us to make mutual pre- 
paration, we had soon the satisfaction of 
beholding her steer a different course, These 
boats were very formidable in smooth water, 
carrying an eighteen or twenty-four pound- 
er, and full of men, well armed and trained. 
Whether I should have been able to 
screw my courage to the sticking-place, 
isa question; for so far from bearing any 
hostile feeling to the enemy before us, I 
candidly confess, I indulged, regardless of 
the object of my voyage, a secret wish to 
be taken prisoner, that I might enjoy a 
luxurious parole in the enchanting clime 
of Italy; a country then entirely shut out 
from every thing English. 

Night was fast approaching when we first 
saw Cape Pelorus; and we had doubts of 
the safety of entering the straits until 
morning; the current however being strong 
and favourable, the wind fair, and the moon 
having risen, we steered for the light-house 
at the point, and entered the celebrated 
straits of Scylla and Charybdis, where 
“ Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides, 

Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 
And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides ; 


Then spouts them from below, with fury driv’n, 
The waves mount up, and wash the face of heaven.” 


Turning the point, a sudden gust of wind 
laid the vessel down on her side, although 
with no other inconvenience than the over- 
throw and destruction of the tea equipage, 
and every thing else of a frangible nature 
which happened to grace our cabin table. 
The Joss of these articles might have justly 
been laid to my account, as I had been deaf 
to the calls of the steward for an hour be- 
fore the accident, so wrapt up was I with 
the majestic and classical scenery just open- 
ing to view. I listened in vain for the bark- 
ing of the dogs of Scylla, or the alluring 
strains of the Syrens; but I heard on the 
Sicilian shore, in lieu, no doubt, the old 
village pot-house tune of “ Mrs. Casey” 
upoa the drums and fifes of the British 
troops quartered in the neighbourhood. 





Two hoars’ sail, although baffled by the 
irregularity of the currents, brought us to 
an anchor in the noble harbour of the an- 


cient Messina, or still more ancient Zancle. 
PEREGRINE. 














The Naturalist’s Diary, 


FOR MAY, 1820. 





(4 Concluded Srom our last.) 





The gardeu now affords rhubarb, green apricots, 
and green gooseberries, fur making pies and tarts. 
This is the season of beauty in the garden; every 
thing io nature is young and fresh, what Gray calls 
“ Nature’s tenderest, freshest green.” The blowing 
of the lilacs and laburnums may be said to be the 
glory of the garden and the shrubbery, delighting 
both the sight and the smell. 

About the commencement of the month, the 
flowers of the lily of the valley, and the flowers of 
the chesnut tree begin to open; the tulip tree has 
its leaves quite out, and the flowers of the oak, the 
Scotch fir, the honeysuckle, and the beech, are in 
full bloom. The whitethorn, or hawthorn, emphati- 
cally called May, is expected to be in flower on the 
first of this month, but it is only so in very forward 
seasons, There are different kinds of it, the white 
and the pink, growing in small bunches all along 
the slender twigs, or rods, of the tree or bush, which 
form, with the bright green and jagged leaves, some 
of the most beautiful wreaths of which the country 
can boast. 


THE WREATH OF MAY. 


The slender rod of leaves and flowers, 
So fragrant and so gay, 

Produce of Spring’s serener hours, 
Peculiarly is May. 


This slender rod the hawthorn bears, 
And, when its bloom is o’er, 

Its ruby berries then it wears, 
The songsters’ winter store. 


Then, tho’ it charm the sight and smell 
In Spring’s delicious hours, 

The feathered choir its praise shall tell 
*Gainst winter round us low’rs. 


O then, my love, from me receive 
This beauteous hawthorn spray ; 

A garland for thy head Ill weave:— 
Be thou my QUEEN OF Mayr! 


The mulberry tree puts forth its leaves; the 
walnut has its flowers in full bloom; the flowers 
of the garden rose also begin to open. 

The orchis will now be found in moist pastures, 
distinguished by its broad black spotted leaves, and 
spike of large purple flowers; it frequently grows 
in patches of several yards square. 

Towards the end of the month, many beautiful 
flowers take place of the modest primrose and de- 
licate violet. The banks of rills and shaded hedges 
are ornamented with the pretty tribe of speedwells, 
particularly the germander speedweH, the field 
mouse-ear, the dove’s-foot, craue’s-bill, and the red 
campion; the first two of azure-blue, aud the last 
two of rose-colour, intermixing their flowers with 
attractive variety. The season is now rapidly ap- 
proaching that will afford unceasing employment 
to the examiner, and ample gratification to the 
admirer, of nature. In the vegetable world, many 
productions invite attention by their fragrance or 
splendor, and are obvious to casual notice; others 
require patient search and sedulous watching for 
their discovery. The aromatic scent and profusion 
of blossom of the hawthorn, or May, make the 
flower of that shrub universally known, but many 
will enjoy the shade or shelter of the majestic oak, 
and not expect to find its flower, which is not to 


be discerned without careful examination :—the aw 
thers are collecting on pendulous strings, and the 
pistils and germ of the acorn are studded on small 
stems, protruding from between the leaves, on the 
young shoots. While speaking of the oak, we must 
not forget to acquaint our readers that the venerable 
Fairlop lately stretched its massy trunk and limbs 
on that turf which it for so many ages overshadowed 
with its verdant foliage. Blown down by the high 
winds in February 1820, it exhibited a melancholy 
memento of the irresistible power of time to bring 
to an end not only the flower of a season, but the 
towering growth of many ages. 


Thou wert a bauble once; acupand ball, 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs. 

Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a fly 

Could shake thee to thy root—and time has been 
When tempests could not.— 

Time made thee what thou wert—king of the woods ; 
And Time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in ! 


The lilac, the barberry, and the maple, are now in 
flower. At the latter eud of the mouth, rye is ia 
ear; the mountain ash, laburnum, the guelder rose, 
clover, colnmbines, the alder, the wild chervil, and 
the wayfaring tree, or wild guelder-rose, have their 
flowers full blown. Various species of meadow grass 
are now in flower, and the heart’s-ease shows its 
interesting little flower in corn fields. 

The butter-cup spreads over the meadows; the 
cole-seed in corn fields, bryony, the arum, er 
cuckoo-pint, in hedges, the Tartariau honeysuckle, 
and the corchorus japonica, now show their fowers. 


The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold, 

As poet of the noonday heats, 
And fearless of the evening cold. 


Nipt ~ 4 the wind’s unkindly blast, 
Pare ed by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-lived beauties die away. 


Some blooms the human face divide, 
When youth its pride of beauty shows; 

Fairer than Spring the colours shine, 
And sweeter than the virgin rose. 


Or worn by slowly rolling years, 

Or broke by sickness in a day ; 
The fading glory disappears, 

The short-lived beauties die away. 


Yet these, new rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shall shine, 
Revive with ever-during bloom, 
Safe from diseases and decline. 


Let sickness blast, and death devour, 

If heaven must recompense our pains; 
Perish the grass and fade the flower, 

If firm the word of Gop remains. 


S. WESLEY. 


The female glow-worm is now seen on dry banke 
about woods, pastures, and hedge-ways. 

The marine plants which flower this month, and 
which are chiefly found on sea-shores and iv the 
crevices of rocks, are, buck’s horn, which flowers 
the whole summer; burnet saxifrage, sea arrow- 
grass, on muddy shores; the clammy lychnis ; the 
cerastium tetrandrum ; scurvy-grsss, sea-kale on 
sandy shores; the sea-cabbage, the sea stork’s bill, 
the slender bird’s foot trefoil, the mountain flea-wort 
on chalky cliffs; and the sedge on sea shores, 

The leafing of trees is usually completed in May. 

This is the season in which cheese is made; the 
counties most celebrated for this article are Cheshire, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 

The corn is benefited by a cold and windy Play, 
as it is too apt to run into stalk, if the progress of 
vegetation be much accelerated by warm weather at 
this season. In late years, some sowing remains to 
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be done ; and in forward ones, the weeds should be 
well kept under. 

The term weed does not imply any determinate 
set of plants, but is applied indiscriminately to all 
those whuse growth it is not intended to encourage ; 
thus, in corn fields all the different kinds of grasses 
are called weeds, because their growth, by exhaust- 


ing the land, injures the crop of corn; in a bed of 


carrots any straggling poppies, onions, or other 
plants, would be called weeds, and vice versd. To 
destroy weeds, care should always be taken to pull 
them up before they seed, particularly such weeds 
as are annuals; and, as different enes have different 
times of coming up and seeding, it is not to be ex- 
pected that ove or even two weedings in a season 
will eradicate all. By carefully attending, however, 
to the plan of destroying them before they flower, 
we may be certain of having much fewer another 
seasou. Many tuublesome weeds may be soon de- 
stroyed by learning what animals are particalarly 
attached to them, and by suffering such to feed 
upon them; the dandelion, for instance, which is 
considered iu some situations a troublesome weed, 
may be eradicated by turning in swine to such land, 
just at the time when it begins to flower, for they 
will greedily devour every stalk, and thus prevent 
its increase by seed. Sheep are particularly fond of 
the ragwort; and if turned into pastures where it 
abounds, early in spring, will crop it short and pre- 
vent its flowering. The entomologist, who will 
atteud to this subject, may poiut out a variety of 
insects, whose growth and increase the farmer would 
do well to encourage, for the purpose of destroying 
the injurious weeds. 

In May, the farmer begins to break up the fal- 
lows, which have lain ever since the crops were 
taken off the last harvest; one of the greatest la- 
buurs of husbaudry, requiring, on clayey soils, four, 
aud sometimes more, stout horses. 

















Poetry. 





LIVERPOOL. 


By the late Shaughnasey O’Shaughnasey, Esq. Cust. 
Rot. for the County of Tipperary. 
—>-_- 
CANTO IV. 
—_. 


*¢ Harp of the north ! ” begins the fam’d Sir Walter, 
** Muse of the South !” another bard commences, 
“+ Ye gentle nine!” the Printers need not alter, 
But get it stereotyped, to save expenses, 
For this a thousand rhymsters suppliant falter, 
As soon as they begin to lose their senses ; 
As if these dames would quit Parnassian glory, 
For farthing rushlight, in an attic story. 


I, too, would fain beseech the Muse's charity 
In formal phrase, to aid me ere I dash on 5 
But with the jades I’ve no familiarity, — 
And do not wish to put them in a passion. 
I cannot play the harp; and lest Imarit, I 
Shall not invade the Northern minstrel’s fashion ; 
But,—mightier spell, to brighten Fancy’s disk, I 
With candid prayer invoke thy aid, O Whisky ! 


Whisky ! thou art bright Inspiration’s liquor ; 
And when thou oil’st the engine of the brain, 

It moves with all its thousand wheels, the quicker, _ 
And weaves, strong as a home-spun web, the strain, 

Wine, as we see, makes South¢y’s skull the thicker ; 
But should the bard, the whisky goblet drain, 

His thoughts (ike mine) would flash as bright and 

wonderful 








I think I left my readers on the Pier-head ‘ 
Of George’s dock ; where, if for me they’ve waited, 
The gentler portion of them must be near dead, 
For the wind has scarcely since abated : 
Pardon me dames; a bard, you know ’s a queer blade, 
Now, pressed by care, and now by joy elated ; 
Besides ’tis difficult (my Cousin knows it is) 
To tell in rhyme this big town’s curiosities. 


Not far from George’s dock, but where there’s less stir- 
St. Nicholas and its gothic tower appear : 

The Jast was planned by Harrison, of Chester; 
(Tis well to have such clever neighbours near, 

For here, they care not with such things to pester, 
They’d rather build of cotton bags a tier ; 

And thus are we indebted, I conjecture, 

To Cheshire, both for cheese and architecture.) 


Upon the tower, magnificent and tall, 

Rise lantern top and turrets ’laborate 
(There, stood a steeple once, which chanced to fall 

And crushed some hapless beings ‘neath its weight) 
The windows of the church are rather small, 

(St. George’s being too large, makes matters straight) 
Here Vestries meet, for Poor’s-rates to beseech us, + 
And make their annual officers and speeches. 


With smoky tenements enclosed around, 

Some public structures here, that would have graced 
Old Rome herself, scarce by the eye are found ; 

Or seen— their beauties never can be traced : 
Th’ Exchange itself seems to have left its ground, 

And squints upon the street it should have faced 
St. Thomas’ Church—with houses so they’ve fenced it; 
You’ll see it when you’ve knocked your nose against it, 


Tho’ round its spire, y my houses crowd, 

They strive in vain from distant view to shut it out ; 
Its taper summit cleaves the passing cloud ;— 

They say, they hoped St. Michael’s spire would cut 

It out, 

But when the latter rose, in grandeur proud, 

Sudden, with stone extinguisher, they put it out : 
And tho’ the architect the truth may like ill, 
The plain St. Thomas beats the carved St. Michael. 


The village church that tops the wooded hill, 

Far from the town, delights me more than these ; 
Where swells the music of the mountain rill, 

The song of birds, the-hum of wheeling bees ; 
Where, lifted by the summer gales that fi 

The air with balm, are heard the rustling trees ; 
And streams, and hills, and woods, responsive raise 
One general note of happiness and praise. 


[| How different are the notes of Henry Hase!] 


Churches, assuredly, are commodities, 
But how can I my precious numbers spare, 
Totell of each, at once, how long, how broad it is, 
While I on hand have much more precious ware : 
Besides my readers may cry out, ‘* How odd it is 
Ten verses—not a word about the fair :” 
So to make friends with all the belles and beaux again, 
I'll try to change the tune, and so—here goes again. 


As such things are not marked upon the town’s map, 
Strangers for cellar doors must use their sight, 
Or disappear like Usher down the clown’s trap. 
The other day I saw a dandy wight, 
While putting right his starched cravat, fall down slap, 
+* Lost balance,” he exclaimed—* stays rather tight:”” 
And the poor tenant’s only and last hope, her eggs, 
Were smashed to pieces by his long grasshopper legs. 


All you whose nerves are scarcely thunder proof, 
Who happen to be limb and joint not stout of, 
I pray you fon the docks to keep aloof, 
Else, sense and life, you will be shaken out of : 
For stunning din of carts, and clattering hoof, 
Porter and carter, the discordant shout of, 
And caulking mallet, Pulley’s creaking music, 
Mingled with crash of package, will make you sick. 


Tho’ both are neatly built and sheathed with copper, 
The Yankee ships, than ours, they say, sail faster : 

The James Monroe, to wit—that comes to Cropper ; 
Altho’ they say the Higginson once passed her, 

With a fair wind there’s nothing that can stop hers 
Except a sea, that on a rock might cast her 5 

And if, in such a case, they could not spy land, 

And all the boats were stove, they’d wish for—dry land. 


And we have trading Schooners, Sloops and Brigs, 
That waft us many an European cargo: 
From the Levant, wines, oranges and figs, 





As lightning from thesummer cloud that’s thunder. full. 


From Norway goods—(as far as pitch and tar go) 





From France, quadrilles, cognac, and ladies’ wigs ; 
In fine, our merchantmen both near and far go, 

To different ports; as fortune may allot ’em, 

Some to the Baltic go, some to the bottom. 


We've ships that go to Greenland’s seas for whales, 
And boats for herrings to the Isle of Man: 
Steam packets too, as regular as mails ; 
(They'll certainly be tax’d by Mr. Van !) 
They ply to Ireland, Scotland, Eastham, Wales, 
In spite of wind and tide, so good their plan: 
I’d tell you when they sail, but have advisement 
It’s six and sixpence for an advertisement. 


Tis sweet to sail upon the Mersey’s breast, 
Not when the sluggish wave is lulled asleep, 
But when it lifts its living snowy crest 
To kiss the summer gales that o’er it sweep : 
Tis sweet on deck, when the full sail is press’d, 
‘And wings the bark all foaming through the deep; 
All this is well, till round the Rock you go, 
Then you'll get sea-sick, and must go below. 


I think it most adviseable for those 

Who go a pleasuring on the watery plain, 
And feel at the Black Rock th’ emetic dose, 

As quick as possible to turn again ; 
Particularly if it freshly blows. 

I vow, a thought now comes across my brain, 
That not a word throughout this Canto said is, 
About (God bless their little souls!) the ladies, 


O ladies! you are most enchanting creatures, 
Man’s dearest blessing [this is not a lie 

All, sylphs in form ; all, angels in your features, 
Your bosoms, paradise; | that’s all my eye] 

You have my fondest love; *twere heaven to meet yours 
(We'll talk, you know, of marriage by and bye :) 

Your praises, lovely ones, you see ‘s a matter, I 

Can safely sing without the aid of flattery. 


But hold! the savoury fume of a beef steak 
Assails my nasal organ: dinner’s ready, 
(Save on St. Patrick’s day, or at a wake, 
I love to be quite regular and steady.) 
In my next Canto I shall mention make 
Of business, customs, holiday and play-day ; 
On other matters too, my hand I'll try, 
Steak’s cooling—whiskey’s done—I’m off—good bye! 





[Written for the Kaleidoscope. } 


HORE OTIOS. 
No. XI. 


THE BOOKWORM. 
(CONTINUED.) 


There is a great deal in it, both of what is new and of 
what is true; but, unfortunately, what is new is not 
true, and what is true is not new.— Sheridan. 


‘64 MAN IS BUT A WORM.” 





During the course of my long and wandering life, 
I have had frequent opportunities of remarking, 
that wheu the great body of the people were enslaved 
by superstition, misled by passion, or blinded by 
ignorance, there have always been some, more en- 
lightened than the rest, who have endeavoured to 
turn the tide of popular zeal into the channels of 
reason; and I have observed, too, that their merito 
rious exertions were generally repaid by the luss of 
their lives: so that 1 have been forced to conclude, 
that there must be some cogent reason why the truth 
must never be told, except (and which occurs. but 
seldom) when it happens to be agreeable. During 
what you self-wise fulk of the present day call the 
dark ages, such examples of heroic virtue were by 
no means rare; and I then fell into the hands of une 
of this character. 
The reverend personage I introduced at the con- 
clusion of my last letter-was no other than the 
celebrated Hooper; a prelate of great worth, though 
uf Puritanical principles; and consequently not 
wuch estecmed by the High Court party. The vile 
urchin, who, with all the strength an Hercules six 
years old could muster, was tossing the buok in 
which I bad so Jong and so peaceably dwelt into the 





Gaines, was checked by the presence of Hovper, 
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The book was handed to the prelate, who indulged 
himself in a hearty laugh at the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the family who had possession of it. 
All his argumeuts could not convince them, that the 
much-dreaded book had not been concerned, some- 
how or other, in the firiog of their chimney. Their 
fears were nut so easily to be allayed; they abso- 
lutely refused to keep the unintelligible Horace ; 
and the prelate was forced to accept of it, as a token 
of their respect. 

Some cynical reader is here endeavouring to con- 
vince himself that he is hoaxed; and that, had I 
really seen these times and personages, I should 
have been more particular in my description of 
them. No doubt he thinks it very strange, that 1 
mention a bishop, without saying one word about 
his carriage or equipage. Carriage, forsooth, cour- 
tevus reader! In those days (“the glorious days 
of good Queen Bess” I am speaking of) the bishops 
were not whirled about in carriages and four. Her 
Majesty was used to go iu state to the House of 
Commons (I should rather say that she went for 
state to the Huuse of Commons, as about its deci- 
sions she cared not a pin; she had them completely 
under her thumb;) seated on a nag behind her 
chamberlain, whom, for the sake of security, she 
might clip round the waist: and as for peers and 
prelates, they must either ride on horseback, or “ go 
strumping through the mud ” 

There are, I fear, a set of men and women now- 
a-days who are continually rating and canting 
abvut the * good old times.” Now, Sir, should any 
of your readers, or of your readers’ friends, be 
troubled with this disorder, I will undertake to pre- 
scribe for them. Ifa female be affected, let her be 
placed on a footing with her grandmother’s graad- 
mother. Let her food be water-pottage and butter- 
mitk for breakfast: as for tea and coffee, let them 
never again be mentioned to her. For dinner, give 
a slice of bacon; no sauces; no French cooking ; 
no mauling of wholesome food to suit a vitiated ap- 
petite. Should not this be sufficient, let her dress 
be reformed a little. There was formerly a piece 
of female vanity called, [ think, a stomacher, which 
may be made use of with great success, to conceal 
those charms which are not exactly concentrated in 
the face; the ankles, too, may be concealed by a 
little alteration in the length of the gown. [The 
ladies formerly showed their faces only, as samples of 
their beauty.] If in one week after the use of these 
mendicaments the invalid do not show great signs 
of convalescence, her case is hopeless ; her virtue 
and her modesty are equal to those of her ancestors; 
and I must give her up in despair. 

As to the male grumblers, 1 scarcely know what 
to say about them. 1 had some thoughts of recom- 
mending « well starched beard, of about half a yard 
in length, and a ruffle for the neck, as much in 
diameter. To one of those characters, however, 
who live in the constant practice of so far denying 
themselves as to be screwed up in a pair of stays; or 
who restrain the idle glances of a lascivious eye, by 
firmly fixing the bead in one unalterable position; 
such punishments would be made but light of. 
There was formerly a custom of repeating a prayer 
night and morning, as well as before and after meals, 
which seems to be now nearly cbsolete. 1 should 
think this good old custom might be enforced with 
every prospect of success;—but I am rambling 
from my story. The experience of old age is but 
too generally accompanied by its much-hated garru- 
lity; a malady by no means peculiar to bookworms. 

It was not very probable that a character so vir- 
tuous, so very diiferent from the mass of his fellow- 
men, as was Hooper, should long be suffered to 
remain in quiet. In a very short time after I got 
into his. possession he found himself in a dungeon, 
whitber T accompanied him, which, as T learnt, was 
very extraordinary, as it was not allowed to prisoners 
always to have books. What his crime was I was 
never able to learn; J did indeed hear it said, that 
his refusing to pray in a white garment; to wear 
the ‘habiliments of a bishop; and not any crime 


against the property or lives of his countrymen, was 
the cause of bis imprisonment. As this age was 
very remarkable for mildness in theological mat- 
ters, I could not have believed this report, but that 
shortly after he was led out to execution! And it 
really (bad as my opinion is of the ‘lords of the 
creation’) puzzles me to conceive, that they were so 
very cruel as to condemn a man to death upon such 
pretences, Whatever his crime was, it is not for me 
to say; but I will venture to assert, that he was a 
much better mav than his enemies. Poor Hooper! 
would that thou hadst been born, not a man, but a 
bookworm! thou wouldest then have risen to honors 
and prosperity; for with us, virtue is the only, and 
the sufficient introduction to power, greatness, and 
esteem! Hooper whilst in prison did not give way 
to melancholy; he often amused himself with read- 


ing; and one day suddenly opening Horace’s works, 
he caught me dining off the 22d Ode, Ist book, 
which was a favourite piece with him. He did not 
in a passion put an end to my existence; but ad- 
mired for some time the beauty of my person; and 
then, gently removing me, laid me in an old and use- 
less work, upon which I might feed to my heart’s 
content. 

Some time after the much-lamented death (by me 
at least) of this worthy character, I crawled into an 
old edition of Virgil, where I lay snugly concealed 
for a length of time; but nothing of importance 
occurred to me. How I was transported to Oxford 
I need not inform you: [ have ever regretted that 
before I got there, the feuds between the Greeks and 
Trojans ; between the Greek studeuts and those who 
judge the knowledge of the Greek tongue (the sure 
sign of a heretic) were unfortunately over; so that 
I did not enjuy the pleasure of seeing ‘ the lords of 
the creation’ cudgeling each other, black and blue; 
a sight which would have been fully as gratifying to 
a bookworm, as the fighting of cocks and dogs, or 
the killing ofa hare, is to the vulgar; or the impaling 
of my cousin-german the spider, or of the beetle, 
is to the learned of your race. 

During the reign of James the. First, I was not 
much disturbed; but that of his son Charles was 
more buisterous. You have perhaps heard of the 
Sortes Virgiliane. During the troubles which hap- 
pened about this time between the King and the 
Parliameut (the Cavaliers aud the Roundheads) the 
King coming to Oxford, had a mind to explore his 
fate, by the means of these famous Sorfes. I now 
found that my situation was rather perilous. The 
buok was taken down from its shelf, wiped clean, 
and with a dreadful bang, to drive the dust from 
between the leaves, several of my companions were 
killed: my good luck, however, still preserved me. 
With an aching heart and trembling limbs (do not 
be surprised to hear that so contemptible an animal 
has both heart and limbs) 1 awaited the event. I 
secured fur myself a nest in the binding, in which I 
could at once be out of danger and could yet se¢ all 
that passed. The attendants of the Kiug looked as 
grave, and appeared to feel as much anxiety as to 
the result, as they afterwards did upon what you 
will perhaps think more serious occasions. The 
monarch advanced, and laid a trembling hand upon 
the book, which for some time he hesitated to open. 
His face was wrinkled by care; but the traces of a 
mild, and, notwithstanding existing prejudices, 1 
will add, av amiable disposition were visible; and 
he seemed to have no manner of doubt as to the ve- 
racity of the information he should obtain, After 
much hesitation he opened the work and read aloud 
the passage that first caught his eye. The exact 
sentence I have forgotten; but the paleness of the 
mouarch’s countevance; the quivering of his lips; 
the glances which his courtiers interchanged, assured 
me that he had found but too faithful an omen of 
his future miseries! 

I must once more be permitted to interrupt the 
thread of my narrative, to remark, that | have no 
doubt some one or other, if not one and all, of your 
readers will protest against my proceeding any fur- 





ther. They will perhaps affirm, that the very idea 





of a bookworm, a grub too insignificant for notice, 
which may be killed by merely a squeeze of the 
fore-finger and thumb, writing a history of its ad- 
ventures, is too absurd (in the present enlightened 
age) to deserve a moment's attention. 

Your fellow-creatures, Mr. Editor, are so puffed 
up with pride and vain conceit, that if I were to 
hint the possibility of a grub’s being possessed of 
reasoning faculties, and powers of speech ; if I were 
to assert that it can either read or write; the sneer 
of contempt would soon bewrinkle, or the stare of 
surprise would distort, the countenances of my read- 
ers, I shall therefore continue my history, without 
attempting the gigantic labour of converting the 
obstinate, or of convincing the ignorant; and, as I 
have stated my sentiments thus freely, and shall (if 
permitted) continue to do so, I make little doube 
that the next bookworm or other insect that my 
readers may catch, will, if found by one of the vul- 
gar, be trodden to death; if by one of the literati, 
as you term self conceited fops, as if in revenge, be 
impaled, and leftto starve with a pin run through 
his body, to adorn a collection of mangled insects ! 
“Such havoc dost thou make, foul monster, man!” 
Whatever the consequences may be, I shall continue 
to write just as I think; and it strikes me at the 
present moment, that after all their boasted know- 
ledge, § the lords of the creation’ are sadly ignorant 
as to the habits and the nature of 

A BOOKWORM. 
From my apartments in a volume of Sermons, 
Gallery of the Lyceum Library. 

P.S. I was grievously offended at your suffering 
my last to remain unpublished a whole week !— 
Repent. 

















SiAdiartae Antiquities. 


EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 
—>_ 

It will perhaps not be uninteresting to inform our 
readers, that they have at present an opportunity of 
viewing one of the oldest and most perfect mummies in 
the kingdom, which has been examined by some of the 
first connoisseursin Paris and London, who, from the 
hierogliphics on the outer case, have pronounced it to 
be the body of the Princess of Memphis, who lived in 
the reign of Sesostris, King of Egypt, A. M. 2523; 
1491 years beforeChrist ; being upwards of three thou- 
sand years old. This mummy was amongst the first 
that was brought to Europe: it formerly composed a part 
of the magnificent museum belonging to the celebrated 
Cardinal Mazarine, minister to Louis XIV.; at whose 
death the museum being left toa distant relation, it was 
by him sold to Monsieur Courcius, the uncle of the 
present proprietor Madame Tussaud, and well knownas 
being one of the first modelers of his day, When it 
first arrived in London, it was examined by several of 
the committee of the British Museum, who were em-~ 
powered to purchase it for that institution, for which 
purpose they offered the sum of eight hundred pounds ; 
but the proprietor knowing that it was the only perfect 
mummy that ever traveled in England, declined part- 
ing with it; since which, it has been examined by the 
gentlemen of Cambridge, who universally allowed it 
to be superior to any they had in their museums, 

As the Egyptian mode of embalming their illustrious 
dead may not be generally known to our numerous 
readers, we trust the following will not be uninterest- 
ing. Whena person died, the body was carried to the 
artificers, whose trade it was to make coffins. They 
took the measure of the body, and made acoffin for ir, 
proportionate to its stature, the dead person’s quality 
and the price the people were willing to pay. The 
upper part of the coffin represented the person whe 
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was to be shut up in it, whether manor woman. Ifa 
person of condition, this was distinguished by the 
figure which was represented on the corner of the 
coffin. There were generally added, paintings and 
embellishments, suitable to the quality of the person. 
‘When the body was brought home again, they agreed 
with the embalmers at what rate they would have it 
embalmed ; for the prices were different. The highest 
Was a talent of silver, estimated at £258 6s, 8d. or, as 
Others say, about £500: twenty minae was a mode- 
rate one: and the lowest price was a very small sum. 
They immediately sent for a designer, who marked the 
body, on the left side, together with the length of the 
incision, as it lay extended at the place where it should 
be opened. A dissector, with a very sharp Ethiopian 
stone, having made the incision, hurried away as fast as 
he could, because the relations of the person deceased 
took up stones and pursued him, with an intention to 
stone him, as a wicked wretch. The embalmers, 
who were looked upon as sacred persons, now entered 
to perform their office: they drew all the brains of 
the dead person through the nostrils, with a hooked 
piece of iron, provided particularly for this purpose, 
and filled the skull with astringent drugs; they like- 
wise drew all the bowels, except the heart and kidneys, 
through the aperture made in the side; the intestines 
were washed in wine made from the palm tree, and in 
other strong and binding drugs.. ‘The whole body was 
annointed with oil of cedar, after having been filled 
with myrrh, cinnamon, and other spices, for about 
thirty days, so that it was preserved entire, not only 
without putrefaction, but a good scent with it. After 
this, the body was put into salt for forty days: where- 
fore, when Moses says that forty days were employed 
ia embalming Jacob, we are to understand him as 
meaning the forty days of his continuing in salt of nitre, 
without ineluding the thirty days past in performing 
the other ceremonies above mentioned ; so that, in the 
whole, they mourned seventy days in Egypt, as Moses 
likewise observes. Afterwards the body was taken 
out of the salt, washed, wrapped in linen swaddling 
bands, dipped in myrrh, and rubbed with certain gums, 
which the Egyptians used instead of glue. Then, the 
body was restored to the relations, who put it in a 
coffin, and kept it in their house, or in a tomb made 
particularly tor the purpose. 

The mummy above mentioned has been exposed to 
the air fer nearly fifty years, during which it has re- 
ceived very littleinjury. The wood of which the coffin 
is made, is cedar, which resists time better than any 
ether; and is now as perfect as possible, considering 
the immense time it has been made. 


— <a 


ORIGIN OF GOOD FRIDAY CROSS BUNS. 

The Good Friday bun is derived from the sacred cakes 
which were offered at the Arkite Temple, stiled boun, 
and is constantly marked with the form of the cross, 
The offerings, which people in ancient times used to 
present to the Gods, were generally purchased at the 
entrance of the temple; especially every species of con- 
secrated bread, which was denominated accordingly. 
One species of sacred bread was ¢alled Boun, from the 
Greek. This, according to Hesychius, was akind of cake 
with a representation of two horns, and was made of fine 
flour and honey. It is very singular to remark, that most 
of the vulgar customs and ceremonies, which now prevail 
fa many parts of England and elsewhere, were bor- 
rowed from the ancients. The Prophet Jeremiah notices 
this kind of offering, when he isspeaking of the Jewish 


tries, in which they were encouraged by their husbands, 
These women, in their expostulation upon his rebuke, tell 
him, ‘ Did we make her cakes to worship her?” Jer. 
xliv. 18, vii. 18. Small loaves of bread, peculiar in 
their form, being long and sharp at both ends, are called 
Buns; and we now only retain the name and form of 
the Buns; the sacred uses are no more. The Cross 
Buns, and Saffron Cakes in Passion Week, being for- 
merly unleavened, had a retrospect to the unleavened 
bread of the Jews, in the same manner as Lamb at 
Easter, to the Pascal Lamb. It was, and still is, the 
popular belief in many parts of England, that if the 
sun shine on Easter-day it shines on Whitsunday also* 
A singular custom formerly prevailed among the vulgar’ 
of rising early on Easter-day, and walking into the field, 
to see the sun dance, which, as ancient tradition asserts, 
it always does on thatday. This is alluded to in an old 
ballad, of 1667: 

‘* She dances such a way ! 

No Sun upon an Easter-day 

Is half so fine a sight.” 
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NOTES 


TO THE “ BRIEF JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE 
OF LATHOM HOUSE,” 
Which appeared in three Numbers of our present 
Volume ; sce pages 145, 158, and 169. 
—- 
(Continued from pages 341 and 347 of our present volume.} 
—<o— 


(7.) I must beg the reader to go back to the para- 
graph wherein “his Lordship, unhappily called to 
crush the thriving sedition in Cheshire, withdrew his 
horse into that county.” I should have left Halsall 
to speak for himself on this subject, had Inotobserved, 
in Mr. Ormerod’s Cheshire, that ** Lord Derby, after 
a doubtful conflict with the Parliament Commissioners, 
at Chowbent (Dec, 2, 1642) marched through Leigh 
&c.” into Cheshire. Now, or the 16th Dec. 1642, the 
array and the Roundheads had a battle upon Hough- 
ton Common, which lasted upwards of three hours. 
In the midst of this, the magazine of the Presbyterians 
blowing up, they sounded a parley, and surrendered 
their arms and liberties ; three Captains and one hun- 
dred and sixty soldiers being taken. ‘¢ The first and 
foulest blow God gave us in this kind in the country, 
an humbling blow and lasting warning.” —/See Angier. ) 
The Manchester people, immediately upon this, fall to 
their usual fasts, and being assoilzied, march forth ; 
upon which Lord Derby leaves a projected attack upon 
Bolton ; and hastening to Warrington, there joins Lord 
Cholmendley, and with him proceeds to Cheshire, to 
surprise the militia under the command of Mr. Main- 
waring, of Kermincham. The design was frustrated. 
Seaton, who commanded the Presbyterians, was a man 
well skiiled in the art of war, and had been sent down 
from London to reside in Manchester, and direct the 
efforts of a rude but zealous yeomanry. His first 
measure on the offensive was the attack upon Preston, 
which I proceed to describe in the words of Vicars, 
(Jehovah-Jireh.) The club-men here mentioned, are 
the undisciplined peasantry, and not of that description 
of ncutral associators who some years after wards made 
their appearance in Wiltshire. 

‘¢ About the 10th of February also, came most cer- 
tain information by letters out of Lancashire, of the 


. 


under the command of Colonel! Sir John Seaton, that 
noble and religious Knight, especially of his taking in 
the towne of Preston, in that county, which was tl:us: 
Upon Munday, the tenth of February, 1643, (should 
be 1642-3) Sir John Seaton, Major-Generall of the 
Parliaments forces in Lancashire, marched from Mane 
chester, attended with Serjeant-Major Sparrow, Coloe 
nell Holland, Captain Booth, Serjeant-Major Birch, 
and with them three foot cumpanies, and as many 
from Boulton: all these came to Blackburn upon the 
Tuesday night following, and thence they marched 
along, and with them four or five companies of Black- 
burn Hundred, under the command of Nowel, of 
Mearkley, and some other Captains, who al! thus 
marched towards Preston, together with neer about 
two thousand club-men. ‘Their march that night was 
tedious unto them, especially to many who had marche 
ed the day and night before; but yet, to accommodate 
them therein, the Lord gave them a fair night to travell 
in, such as had not been in many before; this they 
justly took fora mercy of God unto them. So thus 
being now come to Preston that Wednesday night, 
the next morning they prepared, most courageously, 
and set upon the towne, which was well fortified with 
brick wails, both outer andinner, Our men (but espe- 
cially the three companies from Manchester) assaulted 
the town with admirable resolution. Captcin Booth 
was the first man who bravely scaled the walls; and 
being up, ‘ Bad his men either follow him or give him 
up; which words put such spirit into his souldiers, 
that they, forgetting any care of their lives and safety, 
follewed him close, and much brave strife there was 
twixt Captain Booths and Colonell Hollands compa- 
nies, which of them should first have entrance: but 
Captain Booth, as J said, got the precedence therein. 
The garrison fought it stoutly, and kept their inner 
workes with push of pike ; and the breach, also, they 
bravely defended with their swords for awhile. The 
Major-Generall, Sir John Seaton, behaved himself 
most bravely at the end of the Church-street, where 
an entry was also made, and our men beat them most 
resolutely from their centries, and from the steeple. 

‘ Thus they continued fighting for the space of very 
neer two hours, and by that time our men, with invin- 
cible courage, became masters of the town, There 
were divers slain on their side in the assault; and if 
men must have been singled out (of set purpose) for 
the slaughter, yea, the Manchesterians themselves 
could scarcely have picked out fitter men (if_they 
would any) for the sword, than those which were slaine 
in the fight; namely, the Major (Mayor) of Preston, 
by name Mr. Adam Morte (a man resolute even to 
desperatenesse in the cause he stood for, who had 
oftentimes been heard to say, and swear too, he would 
fire the towne ere he would give it up, and begin with 
his own house,) who fighting most desperately, and 
having killed one of the Colonels men in the fight 
with push of pike, instantly after lest his own life tor 
it, together with his son also, a bold and desperate 
young malignant. Sir Gilbert Houghtons brother, a 
Captain of their horse, and a desperate papist, was also 
slaine. Serjeant Major Purvey (lately come out of 
Ireland, having been a rebell there in that barbarous 
massacre) a wicked wretch and desperate papist :* 
Doctor Westley, a physitian and desperate papist, toge- 
ther with two or three Lieutenants, and some others 
of quality were likewise slain. Wery many were mor- 
tally wounded; Sir Gilbert Houghton, himself, escaped 
by flight to Wigham, ¢Wigan ?) Captain Farrington 
and Captain Preston were taken prisoners, and old 
Mr. Anderton, of Clayton, (their great Popish com- 

mander) was also taken prisoner, together with Mr. 

George Talbot, (Sir John Talbots son) Mr. Richard 

Fleetwood, Mr. Blundell, Mr. Abbot, Mr. Mansley, 

two Thomas Haughtons, Captain Haughton (Sir Gil- 

berts nephew) all men of quality, Ralph Shorrock, 

John Hilton, and above two hundred othersof meaner 

condition; but Mr. Townley, of Townley, very hardly 

escaped by flight. 

«The Lady Haughton, the Lady Girlington, and 

Mrs. Townley, wives to the prime malignants of the 

county, were also taken as prizes.”"—Vicars’ Jehovah- 

Jireh, p. 269. 





* This style of writing can only be excused by remembering 
the times, and the author, Vicars, whose sources of hospiration 
are given in Hudibras. 


>< 


A Roman made of iron, in excellent preser- 
vation, inscribed L E.G. XX. was found lately near the 








womem at Pathros, in Egypt, and of their base idola- 





happy successe of the Parliaments forces in those parts, 





site of the Roman altar, at Boughton, near Chester. 
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Patural History. 


Natural Curiosity.—The Lady Balearras: East India~ 
man, lately arrived from Madras, has brought home 
a serpent alive, twenty-eight feet in length, and fourteen 
inches in diameter. It may be approached with perfect 
safety, and is said not to be venomous. Its food is a 
live fowl once a month! 








Singular Fact.—As James Johnson, peatman, was 
ately leveling moss on the estate of Sir Robert Grier- 
son, of Rockall, about three miles from Dumfries, he 
turned up the body of a pretty large adder, which he 
had fairly decapitated before he was aware. This cir- 
cumstance exciting a suspicion that there were more 
adders near the same spot, he dug a little deeper, when, 
at about eight inches below the surface, he lighted upon 
a whole encampment of those noxious animals. In 
articular, he took out no fewer than 40 adders, which 
Ke placed in a box, and exhibited as a natural curiosity. 
Nineteen of these appeared to be full grown, and mea- 
sured from 18 inches to two feet; but in a short time 
they had all died excepting two, although these were suf- 
fi:iently vivacious, and placed themselves in an attitude 
of defence the mom@y they were molested. But what 
is still more surprisusg, in the same hole there were 
found 10 toads, and.an amazing number of small: brown 
lizards, of the species well known in Scotland by the 
mime of the 4sk. This last is quite a novel fact, al- 
though: its authenticity can be established beyond the 
possibility of doubt. In this country it 1s no uncommon 
thing to dig up adders, even of a larger size than any 
of those mentioned above; but we never heard of such 
a number being found in one hole, and in such strange 
company. The adder, the toad, and the ask,. are all 
cold-blooded reptiles, which become: torpid when ex- 
posed to: a low temperature: but their habits in’ other 
respects are widely different; and how they happened 
to gather themselves to’ the same spot, and outsleep the 
winter, apparently in such good fellowship, is a point 
which we leave to be solved by the proficients in natu- 
ral history. It has been remarked by some of these 
learned men, that so long as reptiles of this kind are 
confined:to a degrce of heat inferior to 40 degrees, they 
will remain dormant and healthy, for an unlimited 
time. Spalanzani kept frogs, lizards, and snakes in 
this state, in'an’ ice-house, three years and a half, and 
they readily revived when restored to a warm atmmvs- 
phere. This wonderful peculiarity may help to explain 
the anomaly of living toads being so often found alive 
in the heart of solid rocks, and of trees which had re- 
tained them in. their cavities, till every vestige of a 
srevice had grown up around them,—Dum/fries Courier. 





@Worrespondence. 





THE YOUNG OBSERVER. 





NO. VI. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—>_ 

$1r,—Among the many and-various recreations pe- 
culjar to the country, the study of Natural History 
deservedly holds the highest rank. Men, immersed 
in the pleasures or business of a town, little know the 
delights that nature affords; they may read or dis- 
course of her charms, and on some Sunday afternoon 
may take a cursory view of them, but how inferior 
are their sensations to those felt by her’ votary, to 
whom every object is interesting, for whomshe dresses 
herself in a thousand forms, and is pleasing:in all! 

No study.can be more engaging or more instructive 
than this; the mind, however, fecling its inability to 
attain al] the knowledge at which it aims, most com- 
monly selects some one particular branch of it, which 
seem:- more easy and inviting than the rest, and to that 
adheres until its desires are satisfied. 

It was thus ornithology became the favourite amuse- 
ment of the writer, who is about to devote the re- 
mainder of his paper to its recommendation and praise. 


him, he fears not to pronounce it most alluring. Of 
the heavens and the sea, though we ought to wonder 
that we know so much, we dre sure to lament that we 
know no more; whilst mineralogy and botany present 
little inviting to the learner, and appear a mere muster- 
roll of names: 

But the study I am now recommending teems with 
delight. The ornithologist listens with greater satis- 
faction to the notes of the feathered choir, than he 
who is unacquainted with these denizens of air; and 
his pleasures are easily procured, since he can scarcely 
take a ramble that wili not afford him amusement. If 
he stroll along the beach, the numerous tribes of sea 
birds arrest his notice ; the gullis plying her unwearied 
wing, the lapwing circles around his head, and the wild- 
duck buffets against the wave. Should he prefer the 
Jone andshady lane, there the hedge-sparrowand yellow- 
hammer precede his path, the timid white-throat endea- 
vours to evade his sight, and the goldfinch salutes him 
with her song; or does he range the park or forest, 
there his attention is occupied in observing the rook 
and the heron constructing their nests on trees that 
have shelrered their race for years. 

Nor is ornithology less suited to the closet, or want- 
ing in valuable authors. It was this study which the 
learned and pious Willoughby enriched with a work 
that has rendered the path. comparatively smooth to 
his numerous followers, of whom Pennant has been 
the most successful among’ our countrymen, and the 
illustrious Buffon among those who have appeared in 
other lands. I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, &c. 


PYRUS. 








My DEAR KALEIDOSCOPE, 


T have a high opinion of your talents, and an un: 
feigned admiration of the wonderful extent and 
diversity uf your editorial jurisdiction, seeing that 
it extends from the preservation of sinking mariners 
(page 150) down to the preservation of antiquated 
eggs ; and from the flounce of a robe, or the position 
ofa feather, up tothe prediction of an eclipse, (73) 
or the announcement of a comet, 

Finding your attention directed to such a number 
of objects, I am tempted to think, that my petty 
miscries may not be totally beneath your notice; 
more particularly so as you have aémitted the 
complaints of bashful Jovers (73) and: dwarf gal- 
lants (143.) You must know, my dear Kali, that 
Lam unfurtunately domiciliated with two elderly 
iadies, whose charms having been most unaccouut- 
ably overlooked by our sex, their undivided attention 
ean be (and to my sorrow-is).directed to the minutise 
of what is called good housewifery. To instance 
some of my manifold grievances: however cold the 
day and however bad the fire, I dare nutstir it under 
the penalty of being tormented by the infernal music 
produced by sweeping up the hearth, as the least 
particle of ciuder is uot peruntted to appear out of 
due bounds, even for a moment. Agais, if after 
dinner the least drop of wine escape from the 
glass to the table, I am to be annoyed by at least 
twenty minutes bard rubbing. But the most fre- 
quent source of altercation is the candles; in the 
first place, they. must be posited according to some 
law unknown to me, but fixed as those of the Medcs 
and Persians, although it would most frequently be 
more convenient to have them together. | Again, 
my poor candies are eternally blamed and tortured 
for'an inveterate propensity they have to shed the 
tallow from their summits in fancifel wreaths, form- 
ing an elegant opposite to the flatings of an Tonic 
column, This appears to me a very tasteful orna- 
ment, although the “ source of woes innumerable” 


evil. The caudles have, I verily believe, occupied, 
in turn, every corner of the apartment, but they are 
inveterate—they still run. So that calmly resigning 
themselves to fate, my old ladies were obliged to 
contented themselves with sedulously scraping off the 
hateful exuberance as quickly as it appeared. This 
was their only resource, until last night when they 
had a notable housewife to tea, who on hearing of 
the unfortunate propensity, promised an immediate 
remedy. This promise lighted up the hard fea- 
tures of the old ladies into a long forgotten smile, 
and excited some interest in me as an expeperiment 
Well, the candles were produced, and as usual they 
ran, when Mrs. Notable, with unexampled cruelty, 
seizing a pin, inflicted a dreadful wound through 
the very body of the pale innocent. Whatever was 
the cause, the effect certainly was that the candle 
ceased to run until it had burnt down to the wound, 
when it was repeated about an inch. lower, I skall 
be happy to have an explanation of this phenome- 
non, as I must call it, from any of your readers, 
and beg leave to remain, 
Yours traly, 
SIMON SENSITIVE. 











TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—The extract given in your last Kaletdoscope 
from Valerius, respecting the barbarities of the gladi- 
atorial arenz, reminds’ me of a passage in Forsyth’s 
italy, a transcription of which accompanies this note. 
I beg leave just to remark on Forsyth’s attempt to con- 
trovert the principle, that the truly brave are never 
cruel. In the early and bravest ages of Roman history, 
we did not hear of the bloody combats of the amphi- 
theatre, which only sprung up in the days of degene- 
racy, when tyranny and luxury, combining their bane- 
ful energies, equally enervated the body and the mind; 
making the effeminate Roman look with a species of 
fearful delight on scenes of blood which would have 
been fearlessly participated. in by his more hardy an- 
cestor. Q. 





s¢ Every nation has undergone its revolution of vices; 
and, as cruelty is not the present vice of ours, we can 
ailhumanelyexecratethepurposeof amphitheatres, now 
that they lie in ruinss. Moralists may tellus, that the 
truly brave are never cruel; but this monument says, 
“No!” Here sat the conquerors of the world, cooly 
to enjoy the tortures and death of men who had never 
offendedthem. ‘Two aqueducts were searcely sufficient 
to wash off the human blood which a few hours’ sport 
shed in these imperial shambles. ‘Twice in one day 
came the senators and matrons of Rome to the but- 
chery: a virgin always gave the signal for slaughter ; 
and when glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down, 
in the wet and steaming arence, to a luxurious supper.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—It may concern your fair readers to be aei 
quainted with the following remarkable note, taken from 
a manuscript in the Harleian Library, which appeared 
in British Magazine for May, 1819; and if you deem it 
worth insertion it is at your service. K. 
Liverpool, May 10, 1821. 

* By the civil law, whatsoever is given cx sponsatulia 
largitate betwixt them that are promised in marriage, 
hath a condition (for the most part silent) that it may 
be had again, if martiage ensues not. But if the man 
should have had a‘kiss for his money, he should lose 
one half of that which he gaves Yet with the woman it 
is otherwise: for, kissing or not kissing, whatsoever she 
gave she may ask and have it again ; however, this exe 





to my venerable Tabithas, who have really amused 





And though, perhaps, partiality may. somewhat sway 


me by the variety of their expedients to-remedy this | 





tends only to’ gloves, rings, bracelets, and’ such like 
smallwares.” 
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PARENTAL DUTIES. 

tee ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

—=—>— 
Six,—Ought not a parent to bestow the same indul- 
gence, the same encouragement, and the same correc- 
tion on one child as on another? Your answer, I 
think, will be in the affirmative. Every reflecting 
man will acknowledge how necessary it is to maintain 
a strict impartiality of conduct towards children of 
one family ; and yet there are those, who, forgetful, or 
otherwise regardless of the duty imposed upon them 
as parents, suffer their affections to be biased in such 
a manner as is altogether incompatible with nature. 

It is with no trifling regret that I say, several in- 
stances of this unwarrantable conduct have come 
within my observation. I have seen men, or to speak 

more truly, I ought rather to say, beings aspiring to 
the title of men, and professing to have good sense, in 
the presence of their own children, enter into the 
Most extravagant comparisons of their persons and 
properties. One has been smiled upon, dandled on 
the knee with the greatest fondness, and called a pet 
and a dear, held up to company asa paragon of beauty, 
and as a consummate pattern of all sublunary excel- 
lence; whilst another, less fortunate, has had to en- 
counter the discouraging frown, the harsh unqualified 
language of disgust, and has been ordered to retreat 
from the presence of its natural guardian, without 
any other reason being assigned than that of dislike ! 

And why this dislike? Because, in the opinion of 
its loving parent, it was not so eminently gifted with 
personal qualifications, with benignity of disposition, 
or sprightliness of intellect. Most noble, most em- 
phatic reasons! How becoming the province of a 
parent! 

Characters like these ought ever to remember, that 
they were the voluntary propagators of all those imper- 
fections of which they complain ; and, therefore, ought 
rather to commiserate, than indulgeinreproach. For 
my own part I conceive anything but good consequences 
to be the result of such conduct. By caressing one 
and neglecting the other, we may expect the neglected 
to become jealous and revengeful: instead of brotherly 
love, we may expect envy and malignity ; and in the 
place of filial attachment, we must look for hatred 
and revolt, with a train of other diabolical feelings 
equally baneful in their effects. Whilst, on the other 
hand,the child caressed and encouraged in all its propen- 
sities, whether good or bad, will be apt to fancy itself in- 
eapable of doing wrong; and the probable consequence 
will be, that it may be led to commit crimes, of which, 
hereafter, it will have the greatest occasion to repent : 
and be assured, Mr. Editor, when that repentance is 
effected, the too indulgent parent will not escape the 
reproach of his unfortunate child. 

But supposing this picture to be too highly coloured, 
without doubt this is not the way to ensure reverence 
and esteem. To accomplish such a purpose, it is abso- 
lately necessary that a parent should point out the 
course children should pursue; that he should correct 
them when wrong, and encourage them whea right,and 
this ought to be done without regard to beauty or de- 
formity, or in more comprehensive words, without 
ptejudice or spleen. I have written these brief re- 
marks in the hope of arresting the attention of that 
part of your readers who are entrusted with the care 
‘of children. They will, at least, serve to remind the 
parent of his duty; and if they should happen to come 
within the reach of those against whom they are di- 
rected, my wish is, that they may be applied in such a 


~ Own request, proceed to point out a few of his literary 


oblige by assigning this paper a corner in your next 
Kaleidoscope. 
The subject will doubtless be a sufficient apology for 
the intrusion. Yours, &c. 
P. Z, 








ELOCUTION. 


MR. PUTNAM’S READINGS AND RECITATIONS, 
At Mr. Paris’s Rooms, Hardman-street, 
ie 


The ability to read well we conceive to be one of the 
most me le and useful accomplishments of either 
sex. Many of the acquirements of young persons in 
pee life may be of a more dazzling kind; and we 

ope we can fully estimate the beauties of a good paint- 
ing, and the witchery of good music; but there are 
seasons when the former cannot be gazed upon, and 
when the latter cannot with propriety be enjoyed. Not 
so the charms of reading and conversation : under what- 
ever circumstances leisure may afford the opportunity, 
these are available to the employment of the mind, and 
the pleasure of the heart. Whether in the moments of 
hilarity, or of sober inquiry; in the cheerfulness of the 
merry evening, or the seriousness of thesabbath ; in the 
hours of triumphant joy, or of deep and mournful sad- 
ness; the well-chosen and well-rea of the satirist 
or the philosopher; the dramatist or the moralist ; the 
poet or the evangelist, will elevate the mind, and respec- 
tively excite, moderate, or console the feelings of the 
sentimental, the giddy, or the afflicted. 

The e is generally, and indeed very properly, 
considered the school of correct pronunciation, and the 
best standard of elocutory perfection; but the fe and 
theatre is not always open, and it may be, that only the 
principal performers are ir correct in the sound and 
the sense, the accent and the emphasis, of the author. 
We know, too, that there are thousands of families 
whom taste or religious opinions, prevent from attend- 
ing dramatic representations. On these accounts we 
conceive the ings and recitations of Mr. Putnam 
to be particularly ee of notice. Numbers of the 
best educated persons have some faults of dialect, 
arising either from provincialism or unchecked error 
in tuition. It is one of Mr. Putnam’s objects to correct 
these by private instruction, and he cannot better prove 
his Be ification for the task, and for the formation of 
an elegant style in his pupils, than by public readings 
and recitations in which the pleasing results of his at- 
tention to these points are fully and perfectly develo 

We have said thus much on the utility of Mr. Put- 
nam’s labours; but we must not leave unnoticed nor un- 
commended the amusement to be derived from his read- 
ings. His selections are such as to form a sumptuous 
‘* feast of reason.” In his dissertations on men and man- 
ners, he instructs, reprehends, and eulogizes, with effec- 
tual gravity ; in his advice to ladies, in his humorous 
narratives, and egy effusions of wit and genius, he 
stirs up the laughter of his auditors in despite of all re- 
sistance: while, in the simple but affecting story of 
distress, he draws forth the involuntary sigh; and, con- 
trasting the reality of our situation with the sombre 
icture of fancied woe, makes us feel, indeed, what 
ontgomery has attempted to describe—the extatic 
** joy of grief!” 











Co Correspondents. 


A second letter we have before'us from CaANDIDUs in- 
clines us to think more favourably of his motives, 
but has effected no change in the estimate we have 
formed of his critical talents. A critic ought to be 
competent todo more than merely state, ‘* that such 
a composition is dull, another ridiculous, and a third 
destitute of merit,” &c. &c. It is his duty to assi; 
some reason for his thus pronouncing judgment. The 
tone adopted through his letter very ill assimilated 
with his assumed name, CaND1Dvs; and the impres- 
sion on our minds was, that he and we had, on some 
former occasion, chanced to differ in opinion about 
the merits of some of his own poetry. ether this 
the case or not, we shall in compliance with his 





slips; which may serve to show that, as we before 
ventured to hint, he does not belong to the privileged 
class to which the poet alludes, in the line, 


As the subject is not very amusing, we shall only take 
one sentence of his letter indiscriminately, which ig 
as follows "a You mention, that the an ~ of Cora 
poration tory was again (1) put in at the request 
of the Toxteth Park Corporation. Whether you vints 

is ironically or not is indifferent; but surely the 
taste of your readers ought to be gratified before your 
own or any (2) corporate body.” 


(1) A critic onan to quote correctly: we did not say 


that the anecdote about Corporation Oratory was * put 
in; our phrase was ‘* recorded.” 
(2) In the sentence which we have quoted, there is 


a grammatical slip for which a critic can make no ex. 
cuse. Instead of ‘* your own or any other corporate 
body,” the sentence should have been ** Your own, or 
that of any corporate body’’—*‘ cum muitis aliis.” 
The mode in which CanpipDvs notices our spelling 
the word éraveler, which he attributes to essnesg 
or something worse, shows that he has paid no atten. 
tion to the discussion which has been going on upon 
that very subject ; and we shall for the present take 
leave of CanDiDus, by calling his attention to the 
following note to another correspondent ; after adding, 
that if we have done injustice to his motives, or given 
him any unnecessary uneasiness, we crave his pardon, 





pa 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL INNOVATIONS.—Our Correspon- 
dent BENVOL‘o does not do us justice insupposin 
that we have made our minds up about spelling with 
the single 7 such words as traveler, &c. to the exclusion 
of any remonstrance or reasoning on the subject. On 
the contrary, we have before informed him, that we 
never relished the innovation ; neither are we yet re- 
conciled to its —- We must says however, 
that spelling ought not to be matter of eeling s and 
we are forced to confess that the reasoning in defence 
of the single /, is much more cogent than that advanced 
in favour of retaining the two liquids. The letter 
of BENVOLIO shall appear, together with that of an 
opponent, A, B, C. The reason we decline giving 
em this week, is that we wish to diversify our co- 
lumns as much as possible; and not to introduce too 
many subjects of a grave nature into the same publi- 
cation. The letters on Orthography may be useful; 
but they happen not to be very entertaining. 


ORnMsk1IRK ANECDOTES.—An Ormskirk Correspon- 
dent’s communication is of too local a nature to in- 
terest our readers in general ; and his object as regards 
his immediate neighbours, may perhaps be answered 
by our statement that it relates to a young Dandy 

sculapius converted to a Footman in livery; a meta- 
morphose of which our Correspondent highly approves, 
as the latter oolting is better adapted than the former, 
for the capacity of the party. e hope the object of 
REPROVER will be accomplished by this hint, al- 
though we are ourselves of course ignorant of the 
allusion and its application. 








A ConsTanT READER suggests that it would be 
agreeable to himself, and he doubts not to our readers 
in general, if we were to announce in each number of 
the Kaleidoscope, what articles the public might ex- 
pect to find in the succeeding number. We have no 
objection to such announcement, except this, that it 
is not always practicable to ascertain precisely the 
contents of our next publication. Independently of 
original communications which are received during 
the week, there are many reasons which constantly 
influence us to make changes in our preconcerted 
atrangement. 





The journal supplied by S is somewhat too vulgar for 
the taste of our readers. 





We have further to notice X. L. D.—AN OLD Cor- 
RESPONDENT—C. M. H.—TRIANGLE. 


The Continuation of Walks in Derbyshire in our next. 


Wart of room necessarily excludes the present publica- 
cation of several intended articles, amongst which are 
the letter on British Coins—PH1ILO—RaBELAIs. 
INCONNU. 











NAUTICUS in our next.—VERITAS is received. 








Printed, published, and sold by E. SmiTH and Co 








manner as to produce a speedy reformation. You will 


“ And censure frecly, who have written well.” 


54, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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